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ABSTPACT 

This investigation is based on the belief that it is 
iaperative to establish operative school-agency comounication if the 
field instructional agency is to be an educationally focused learning 
experience for th* student. Through the existing governmental 
organ i2at ions, a subcomiittee was formed to work toward this 
objective. The subcommittee evaluated existing methods of 
comiunicat ion, revised those that were deemed ineffective, and 
implemented new ones. It is anticipated that better communication 
between the school and agency based faculty will improve the quality 
of field instruction by enabling clinical faculty to: (1) achieve a 
better relationship with the school, (2) integrate class and field 
teaching, (3) give their teaching roles greater priority, and (<4) 
participate more actively in the governance of their college. 
(Author) 
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. . In social work education, instnaction of students takes place in two 

localities - the school and the social agency. !?ecaust of these two distinct 
loci, and because field in.«5t motors' priranry role is srcx??! work practice 
and not teaching, there is a crucial probleni of establishing effective com- 
munication between the school and agency-bnsed faculty. 

This investigation is based on the belief tl^at it is imperative to 
establish operative school-agency corosnunication if the field instructi.mal 
^2«ncy is to be an educoticnally-focused learning experience for the student. 
The purpose of this practicun is to develop and implement improved communica- 
tion betwoen the Barry DollRge Graduate School of Social Work and agency-based 
faculty. 

Through the existing governmental organizations, a subcommittee was 

formed to work toward this objective. The subcomnittee evaluated existing 
methods of communication, rovised those that were deemed ineffective, and 
implementfjd new ones. It is anticipated th^t better communication between 
the school and agency-based faculty will improve the quality of field in- 
struction by enabling clinical faculty to: a) aciiieve a better rolitionship 
with the school, b) to inteftrate class and field to.5chinf;, c) nive their 
teaching roles f^roat«»r priority, and d) particijjato more actively in the 
governance of their collona. 
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INTRODXTION 

ife shall- never undorstatid ona another 

until w© reduce the L-inguage to seven woris. 

Kahlil Gibrnn 

The word "communication" is derived fr.-jin the tatin "comnunicare," "to 
make understood, to share, to impart, to transmit," A basic problem in mod- 
em society is communication* As collcfjes and universities become larger 
and movo complex, how to keep linos uf comsmmication open among staff and 
faculties is an increasing dilem.ma. This iro. 'J ligation is an effort to create 
understanding among a college faculty without i\nicing the language to neven 
words. 

This practicuia has been designed to investigate the problen of develop- 
ing and establishing more effective communlciitlon between the Parry Collen© 
Graduate School of Social Vhrk and its aif=^ncy -based faculty, Ina Jequate com- 
munication exists in many schools of social wort; primnrily because their tenching 
takes place in two distinct loci - the school campus and the field instruction 
agency* The investigation is based on the belief tl.at operative communication 
between the school and tJje agency is imperative if the field instructional 
placement is to be an educationally- focused learning experience for the stu- 
dent . 

It was decided to work toward effecting change through extension of the 
existing governmental channels. A subcommittee of the standing Field Instruc- 
tion Committee was formed to develop ir-proved £3chool-agency communication. 
BKisting lines of communication wore studied and assessed, Tho modes which 
were deemed to be ineffective at present are bein^: revised. New methods of 
communication are being implemented and evaluated by the subcomipltte'3. 
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Tl« intent of this stud« is to ir.prvwe the quality of fieXd instruction 
■ as aii important coftponant of social wjrk education/ It ir. anticipated that 
batter comnunioation wiU enable clinical faculty toj a) feel more closely 
associated with the school, b) integrate class and fi^ld teaching, c) give 
greater priority to thoir teachin,- roles, and d) participate more actively 
in college governance. 
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flACKOROUKD AND SIQN IFIC ACT 

Om ot the -perennial probloins Of education which has become mora acute 
as tmiversities and colleges grow larger is the dilemna of how to develop . 
effective communication amcaig faculties ^nd between faculties £ind administra- 
tion. Barnard has written that collaboration and coordination in acy human 
enterprt.se is possible onl" when conmunication is effective."^ Charles A* Mon- 
roe highlights the importance of efficient functioning modes of communication 
in his profile of the community collage. In discussing the natnra of college 
governance and decision-m^iking, Konroe concludes: 

Hie basic principle for effective administration is free 
and open coraraunl cation. T3o pdninintratinn can f>inction 
effectively unless there is a tean roLitionship amonn the 
staff and the faculty. All institutlnnB depend on open, two-way 
communication for the develoiment of trust and dependence,^ 

In his book (m governance of colleges and universities, John J. Corson 

points out the apparent ^lack ^&-oommunication among many collage faculties. 

The four factors he .states underlie thir, }.-roblQra are: 1) the great special- 

/ 

ization among menbiirs of the staff, 2) the individuality of thought typical 
of faculty menbers, 3) the hierarchy of deans and department heads which can- 
not be ordered to consnunioate and interprst to the faculty, and 4) the confusion 
which exists about what natters to comrounioate. These factors pravail in many 
schools of social work and Corson says they "make difficult the establishment 
of a broad context of understandings that welds facility and staff into dynam- 
ic collaboration in creating an enriched educational environment.^ 

1, Chester 'l, Barnard, The Functions of the" Kswcutive (Cambridge? I'arvard Uni- 
versity Press, 193fl), p. 91. 

2, Charles H. Monroe, Irofile o f the Community College (San Franciscoj Jossey- 
Bass Publishers, 1973) t p. 313- 

3, John J. Corson, Governance of Colle ce s and ijniversities (IJevi Yoilc, Toronto, 
London: rcGraw-Fill Book Conipany, Inc. I960), pp. 132-33. 



Schools of social Moxk have a crucial prdblam of coinmunicatian partly 
bdoauss their teadijjig takes placo in two uistinot localitids - thft spl^oaL 
campus and the field Listruction af,dnc!y« The school is viewed primarily as 
the place for teaching acaJenic theory and knovltidge, while the agency is the 
setting for integrating knowledge into practice. 

The objective of social rk education is to provide students with 
/adequate background and experi^s. .a for responsible entry into practice* There 
is general acceptance that "the learning experiences provided through field 
instruction are essential to the achievement of the objectives of tho social 
work curriculum,^ Class and field instruction should be eloselLy coordinated 
and integrated if it is to accomplish its pur],ose. 

A viable partnership between social a^ncies and the school of social 
work is necessary in order to articulate class and field learning. Sffeotive 
school-agency oorainunication is required to strengthen and roaintain that part- 
norship since there must be a coordinated effort between agency and school 
if the student is to achieve soaximum learning. If the objectives of social 
work education a» to be reali^.ed, it is essential to infuse greater vitality 
into the cocusunication that nakes an educational partnership between school 
and agency possible* 

In the Barry College School of Social Work roost students spend three 
days a week in the social agency and two days in class. The faculty is divided 
into two categories, 1) academic faculty who are responsible for instruction 
based in the school, and 2) clinical faculty who are responsible for instruc- 
ti04 based in the social agency* Clinical faculty spend the large tnajority of 
their tine in their social agencies where they are usually responsible for giving 



Official Statement of Curriculuw lolicy for the Master's Degree ffoffraalji 
G^duate Professional Schools of Social Work ^Kew York? Council on Social 
Work Education, 19^2), p, 7. 
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direct service to clients as «ell as teaching social wori< students. They stve 
expected to be both practitioners and educators* PartiaXIjr becau^ they are 
•paid by the agency not the sehoolt and because they are trained in social 
MorH practice, not education* tl^y often consider their teaehinn role to be 
a secondary one. Thus, field instructors tend to feel a certain alienation 
fron the school* 

In the six-year histoxy of the Barry Colles« Graduate School of Social 
Work, the issue of school-agency communication has "often arisen. For exawple, 
in 1970 the previous dean and the curriculum corowittee (on which there were no 
students or field instructors represented) decided to reduce the ar.ount of tinis 
the students spend in the agency. The students then infonned their field in- 
structors that they would be in their a(^nc,v placonants one day less each week 
the next senester* The clinical faculty's reaction was that this was a dicta- 
torial decision made without consulting them and which tywy oppoised. They 
considered it to be a complete breakdown in communication. 

The clinical faculty rallied together to form the Association for Agency- 
paid Field Instructors. Their major objectives were to include field teachers 
in school decision-making and to improve communication between tl« school and 
agency-based faculty. Their statement asserted that since field instructors 
ars scattered throughout the area in miny diverse agencies, they felt the nec- 
essity for greater rapport among themselves and with the school. They also 
stated that there was a pressing need to strengthen the relationship betwe<?n 
the schod and the agencies in onier to help a/^enoy instructors becoras a more 
integral part of the school, and tc provide a uniformly high quality of field 
instruction for students**^ 

filt^se oflBarr y College Asso ciation o f A^ency-f aid Fi old' Instructors (Barry 
College , r'iami , 1970), O'!?meographed ^ 7 



&U9 to the pressure exorted by the AssocLition for Agsncy-paid Fiold 
Instruetorst tho dean rascindQd the decision to dacreasii tha time students 
spend in agencies* Through this Associ.itiou, rield t«3achar$ be^an to seek 
direct participation in the fonnuXation of policies that govern the perform- 
ance of their duties. Throu^^h the efforts of the Association, field instruc- 
tors were granted faculty status as well as one voting representative on each 
standing committee of the school (see Appendix A and B for models of the line- 
staff organization of Ba.-ry OJllege and t}ie School of Social Work), 

When Dr. John Hiley, the present Dean of the Sciiool of Social Work, 
arrived in June, 1972, ha met with ths executive con ittoe of the field in- 
structors' association and agreed tn include thorn in all jhases nf school 
decislon-naking. In 1973 the acaclcmlc faculty formally acted to incn^aso the 
nuBtoer of clinical faculty on each standing contnlttee twofold. Thun, the clin- 
ical faculty was given a more proportionate represontntion in plnnnlrsf; and 
impleoanting school proi-rams and policies, nr. RHoy fc-ols that "ono of tl.e 
factors preventing the clinical faculty froir, boing a responsible force in gov- 
erning the school is the IncV. of offoctiva communication between pchool and 
agency-based faculty." 

Another example of a breakdown in schonl-anoncy cnmmunicntion occurred 
in 1973. Students were given a course assinnment to examine agency policies, 
particularly as they showed evidence of institutional racism, .Since field 
instructors are not notified of class assignments, ov«n wht?n they relate to 
the field, the majority of stu-ients researched and wrote the a.qsir.iunorjt with- 
out benefit of field teachers' supervision. Tho result was sevaral contro- 
versial papers which were widely disseminated nnd {ubUsh^Hi wii), all.''f'',ntions 
against agencies, the majority of which wore Inter proven to be fnlre. 
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on Itovcobor 29t X973t dight different issues and ecmeems uera pra> 
aented to the Barry Collage clinical faculty during a roKular meeting of 
the field instructors. .School-agency communication was identified by these 
agency teachers as being the nost problematic. They felt that the rapid growth 
of the school and the increasing specialization anong nainhers of the staff 
has nade solutions to this problen; nore critical. Clinical faculty who at- 
tended this loeeting escpressed feelings of alienation and lack of connection 
with the school. They stated concerns such as: "We don't know what's going 
on in the schoolt" and "The school doesn't understand what is happening in 
the field** Dr. David Fike, Chairman of the Field Instructors Coramittee and 
also a member of the ac?»demic faculty, stated: "More effective modes of conw 
Runication between the school and agency must be developed to bring the clini- 
cal faculty into closer contact with tho school and thus enhance students' 
learning in the field,** From corurants of clinical faculty and administration 
It seems that school-agoncy relntirinshipn suffer from egregious lack of artic- 
ulation about their mutual responsibilities, 

A review of the literature of social work education reveals that there 
are few publisU^ 'reports of projects undertaken by schools to help resolve 
their comujunications dil«?imia. However, there is a great deal of discussion 
about the need for more positive avenues for free interchange of ideas and 
concepts between school and agency, with little mention of concrete suggestions 
for alleviating the problem.^ 



Council on Social Work Education, The Future for Field In.iirnct.ioni Agen<5^ 
School Commit Pient and Communication (New York; Council on Socii^l Work Edu- 
cation, 1963), pp. 10-15. 



8£sr copy rsA!i.Af)Lt 

There is general agreernont that "adequate cafwtiiuiication is grossly 
• Xaeklsig in i-he mlrjtlonst i} ootwt"Hm sr.fe'^t^ifjn an<! nchools of social workt"^ , 
Over the years, curriculum lolicy stotoniont s bcve consistently affintidd the 
central importance of field instructio.i and tho r.ecesrdty for cloi^e school- 
agency collaboration,^^ 

In a conference of n^prHsen tot iv&s of schools and social agencies 
held by the Council on Soci^il Wor)^ Eouciiti^m on June 25-26, 1964. it was 
agreed that it is necessary to de\relop a "broader system of communication" 
between school and agencj' in oHar to effect a true partnt^rship.^ Although 
there are many references in the literature to the need for developing more 
effective coim-iinication, I have not been able to find any published reports 
of projects 'indertaken by schools to h&lr resolve this dilemma. 

The necessity for bettor lines oC cmnui-jicntion between school and 
clinical faculty is also discussed in articles concemirc the integration 
of cl&ss and field experif^nces. The literDtui-e of social work education re- 
flects constant concern with gaps betweon clnss snd field learning,^^ 

Field instructors are fore vor as ing v.-: ;it is being taui;l t in school 
so they can relate to it. To narrow this gap, relevant in''orT:iation must be 
shared between academic and clinical faculty, Sover;il f-ajxirs about reorgan- 

?• "Potentials ^d Froi.isms in tho Chianglnn Sc' o d- Agency Relationships in Social 
V/ork Education," Backf^round materialr, and japers pi'epai'ed for discussion at the 
Council on Social Work Education I'ouso of Delegatus m oting, January PM^ 1964, 
Salt Lake City, Utah (Mimeographed), 

8, Betty Lacy Jones (ed,). Current i&tte rns in I 'iol d. Jnat ruction in Graduate Socia l 
Work Education (New Yo*'k; Council on fn)ci7r! U^rk Sducntion, 1969), P- ix, 

9, pens Dana, "The Role of Kntional Acencicr, i:-, .stimulating the Improvement and 
Expansion of Field Instruction Resources, Fiold Xnstniction In Oradnate Soc ial 
Work Education (Kew York: Council ou Socinl v;.>rl^ :'>Liucntion, 1966), pp. 

10, Dijelo C, Russell, "The Faculty Advisor in r.ocial Work Education," Doctoral 
Students Look at Social Work Education , o6. Leila Calhoun Teasy (New York: 
Council on Social V/ork Sducatii^n, 19?1), . 68. 

12 
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ization of tiie eLissroom curriculum emphasize that improved communication 
between school and aguncy is necossary since classroojn niaterinl is reirforcecji 
by its implementiition an field practice* 

Quaranta and Stanton state: <*>!ore than ever before the close collabor- 
ation betvoen school and agencies is necessary, with particular emphasis on 
filling the communication gaps v^hich so often develop if one relies on long 
and tried j.rofessional reLitionships with presumed concurrence of conceptual- 
ization. "^^ 

Arthur L» Leader summarizes the overall problem well! 

There is no doubt that the school-agency relationship with 
respect to education for practice continues to be a most 
cuDiplicated, controversial and troublesome area of mutual 
concern. Over the years the literature, with its rejieated 
references to problems and gaps in conwunication, makes this 
clear. There are raai^ exhortations and pleas for better com- 
munication with the understandable implication tliat oppor- 
tunities for more discussion would sonehow improve the state 
of affairs. ^3 

In conclusion, four problems in the relationship between the school of 
social work and its agency-based faculty have been pointed outt 1) the clinical 
faculty often feels alienated fron the school, ?.> field instructors find it dif- 
ficult to integrate class and field instruction, 3) many of the clinical faculty 
give priority to direct service to agency clients over their teachinn function, 
and 4) field instructors frequently do not actively participate in college gov- 
ernance and ciecision-making. It is anticipated that those problems vould be 
ameliorated by more effective school-agency comniunicotion. 



TV, Howard sV. norsuk, "Ag'^ncy-Bchool Coit, -nnicationi The InflTience of Changing 

Fntterns of Education, " Current F atternf in Field Instruction in Iraduat e Social 
Work Education, e d. Betty Uicy'lvms (j'Jev. Vui'k; Council on r.ociol Work iiduca- 
tion, 1969), pp. 51-59. 

12, Mary Axui Quaranta and Greta Stanton, "Planning Curriculum Change in a Lar^e 
Traditional Field Instruction program," Journal of ISducation for Social Work , 
(Winter, 1973), 6o. 

o . 11.0 Arthur L, leader, "An Agency's View Toward Educntion for Practice," Aloumal 
of Kducation for Social 'lork , (^''all, Wl), 19. 



PHcacEDUHijS ^£ST COPY .^'#u'LilSL£ 

It was dQcided to worl", toward chanf,e v.'itnir the established govam- . 
roontal organi?.a lions, Tho Barry College Graduate School of Social Vhrk lias 
seven standing committees which are composed of academic faculty, clinical 
faculty, and students (Meo Appendix 3'. Tie purposes of these ccnmittees 
include the developrcent of communication, participation by students 'and staff 
in formulating colleco policies and prcgrams, and a forum for resolving con- 
flict.^^ 

On November 29, 1973 f several areas of concern were presented to the 
Field Instructors Meeting where it was generally agreed that the question of 
school-agency communication was the roost problems tic, I then mot with Dr. 
John Riley, Dean of the .^c)iool of Social V/ork, who re-af firmed tlo inirortance 
to the school of mitigating this problem. Ih a subsequent meeting with Dr. 
David Fike, Chairman of the Standing Field Instniction Committee, he appointed 
roe chairman of a subcommittee newly created to help develop more effective 
lines of communication between the school and clinical faculty. 

The subcommittee was organi7,ed with !fenry Ashmore's basic principles 
for college committees as a framework: 

1. Purposes and problems should be clearly defined and un.ien^tood 
by the comrdttee members. 

2. The committee sliould know vjhen and to whom it will report. 

3. The committee will produce effectively if they know thnt their 
recommendations will receive serious consideration, 

4. There must be follow-up, in communications and action, of tho 
committee's recommendations. 

5. The administration of the college should consider committee 
reports carefully. 

6. There should be specific and pdministrative regulations con- 
cerning consnitteos. 

7. There should be a clear understanding that the chief ndminis- 
trative officer has the authority to override a conmittoe roport 
based upon specific reasons for doing so.^ 

Clyde S, Blocker, flcA)ert li. plummer, and liicnard cT^'iichard^grnfTTTr.^ The 
Two- Year College; A Social Synthesis ('Cnrlewood Cliffs, '.J.: Irontice-Hall, 
Inc., 1965), pp. 190-91. 

15. Henry L. Ashroore, •♦The Committee in Administratia|»,Jf Junior College Journal , 
XXIX (September 19i;B), pp, ^0-42. * ** 



As chainnan, I was given the authority to natne tl.o menibers. of the sub- 
conniittee. Kine representatives wore chosen Vom administration, acadenjic . 
faculty, clinical faculty, and students. Individuals who demonstrated a prev- 
ious interest in working on this topic were selected. "iSvery person contacted 
accepted with alacrity, expressing their feelings that a crucial need exists 
for better sc' ool-agencj^ communication. 

The entire subcoicrr.ittae attended the first meeting on January 30, 197^» 
The problem was defined and discussed (See ^JJ^utes, Appendix D). It was en- 
phasiised that communication must flow both ways and that the school has to be- 
come more aware of and sensitive to new developments in the field as well as 
vice versa. 

Present modes of communication were discussed with the followint', being 
identified: 

i -* !• School newsletter 

2, Faculty advisor 

3, Field instructor meetings 

4, Clinical faculty representation on college committees 
5* Keinos and correspondence 

6. Annual field instructors' seminar 
7< Word-of -mouth through students 
8« Field instructors' manual 

The committee decided to form task forces to investigate the effective- 
ness of the existing methods of compiunication, devise new ones, and evaluate 
them. Task forces were sat up in order to; 

1, Contact othor schools asking what they are doing to cope with the 
problem 

2. Organize and set up regular workshops for faculty 

19 



3, Revise the Field Instructors* Manual 
^, Survey clinical faculty to ascei'tain which monies of 
communication they consider most effective and their 
opinion of proposed new metliods. 
The subconunittee officialljr and unanimously racominended that the school 
prepaid an informative nioino to clinical faculty to make suggestions about the 
management of field assignments for students so that learning in the field ties 
in with learning in the classroom. As chairman, I was instructed to take this 
recommendation to the Field Instructors Committee for their approval and im- 
plementation* 

In the ensuing month betwt!Gn subcommittee mnotinj^s, there was a great 
deal of positive action by coinmittee members. I prepared and sent a survey 
to the 10^ clinical faculty, designed to ascertain their feelings about the 
effectiveness of the school's present lines of communication, and how helpful 
they felt some proposed new approaches vjould be ('lev. Appendix E and F). 
The subcommittee felt it was important to firjd out how field instructors per- 
ceive existing modes of connunlcation and their feelings about projected inno- 
vations. This survey was also viewed as a means of letting clinical faculty 
know that their opinions carry weight in formulating school policy. 

Another survey was constructed to find out what methods other schools 
are presently using to cowjunicate with field faculty, their feelings about 
the relative value of these modes and what now methods they would institute 
if they had the resources (See Appendix 0 and H). This survey was sent to 
the Director of Field Instruction of 8^ Graduate Schools of Social V/ork through- 
out the United States and Canada, with n cover letter asking for thoir coopera- 
tion. 

Several roefldoers of the subcommittee proceeded to work on revision of 

16 
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the Field Instructors' :'^anual. This revision was designed to servo as a base 
from which clinical, and. ncadeiaic fncjvlty . could worl' together to provide those 

« 

learning exptyriences essential to thn application of concepts presented r-oth 
in field instruction and in coarse material. The manual was last revised in 
1968 and does not reflect the innovations and changes in social work practice 
?nd in educational loethods which have t,al<en place since then. 

A task force mt to set up workshops for faculty. The survey sent to 
clinical faculty questioned whether the.y felt periodic workshops sponsored 
by the school would be helpful and whetlier they preferred these workshops to 
focus on 1) explaining course content, 2) discussing field teaching methods, 
or 3) field instructors presentinp; their rnothovis of field teach.ing. The task 
force was directed to organize workshops in accordance with the preferences 
expressed in response to the survey. 

On February 13, 197^» I reported to the Field Instructors Coinmittee 
on the activity of the school-agency communication subcommittee (See Appendix I), 
That coimittee fully supported the subcommittee's recommendation that in the 
Fall of 197** a docuinsnt be furnished to clinical faculty describing course 
content and the nature and timing of course assignments for which agency ex- 
periences and/or agency materials would be useful. It was referred back to 
the subcommittee for further development of specifics. 

I met with Dean Riley again to bring him up to date on the thrust of 
the subcommittee on communication and to verify that their proposals would 
be implemented by the school. The results of the survey sent to clinical 
faculty wore reviewed with him. He felt the school no\xld implement the com- 
mittee's recommendations to revise the Field Instructors' I'anual, provide 
regular v?ori<shop3 for clinical facult^, and send fiold teachers a memo delin- 
eating course assignments and explaining course content. Ho requested that 
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the subcommitteo prepara guidelines C.or t'-e information thav feel clinical 

need from academic faculty. re^ffirrr.od thr^t the subcommittee has 
his support in instituting ciianjros and innovations which tliey jt^co^nmendod. 

The second meeting of the subcommittee was held on February 27, 1974 
(See Appendix J). Task forces reported tl at 1) the Field Instructors' Manual 
is being revised, 2) letters and survoys have hBun sent to 84 graduate schools 
of social work, 3) workshops are being planned, and 4) the Field Instructors 
Committee endorsed the subcorainittee«s proposal for an infornntive nemo about 
classroom content and assignments to be sent to clinical facult.y in tlie Fall 
of 1974. An outline of information v;l;-;ch tho coracnittee felt ciiould be com- 
municated by teacliers of all required c n:rsos was devised (Geo Ari>ondlx r>. 
Frelindnaiy results of the survey sent to clinical faculty were reported and 
discussed. 

The subcommittee felt that the results of the clinical faculty survey 
confirmed their belief that the present faculty ndvisor system is not working 
optimally. They recommended that the faculty advisors' role be more clearly 
defined and strengthened with their function as a means of cormunication em- 
phasized. Subsequently, a letter was sent to Dean lUley containing the out- 
lino devised by the subcommittee, and supgestin?^ that a. greater effort be made 
to use the faculty advisor to develop and maintain useful communication links 
with field faculty (See Appendix Q). 

The workshop task force met tie following w^ek and scheduled the first 
workshop for April 5, 1974 (See Appendix H). The topic will be "New Ideas 
in Field Teaching - Come and Help Us Develop Them." I was asked to conduct 
the first session on utilizing a modern systems approach to instnjction in 
social wox^ field teaching (See Appendix S). Followinf^ the pre pent at ion, the 
clinical faculty will break into small groups and m^Qt in workshop sessions to 
create their own teaching modules. 2ach group will have academic faculty 
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meabers from a social work practice sequence to serve as a resource person. 
The systems approach to education, usinn; personalised instruction packnges, 
is viewed as an innovative raothod for integratinj; class and field learning. 
The subcommittee perceives this series of v;ori€shops, which involve both clin- 
ical and academic faculty, as one means of opening communication among the 
faculty. 

The next meeting of the subcommittee is scheduled for April 1?, 197^. 
The subcommittee will continue to meet to evolve new decisions which will be 
executed and evaluated in the future. This is an on-going process which we 
hope will Continue to effect innovation to alleviate the problem of ineffect- 
ive school-agency communication. 
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BEST COPY AVAflABU 

RBSULTS 

Up to t!,in point, ^40 responses havfi b<?.?n rocalvod from the survey 
sent to 8^4- graduate sch4>ols of social work, Tiiese responses cans fnw all 
sections of the United ntatos, Cnnada and '.iawaii. SincQ we are receiving 
ansusrs daily, the results reported here are only preliminary. The follow- 
ing iTjethods of communication between tl.o school and agei^jy-based faculty are 
used by other schools: 

,12.5^ have newsletters 

67.5^ exchange news with field teachers 

95*0'^ use liaison persons 

85,0^ give course descriptions to field teachers 

6QmO^ give training sessions 

62.0;^ have periodic workshops 

65.0^ have annual (fall and/or spring) vjorkshops 

SiA schools ,jis.3 re ort hnving field instructors on coraiuitteos. Five 
schools report having a field instructors organization. Five permit field 
instructors to take courses in the sciiool. Eighteen schools indicate that 
the liaison system is the primary key to successful communication and four 
of these acknowledge that theirs doesn't work very effectively, Kight said 
they felt seminars were the best communication medium. 

If they had additional resources, nineteen indicated they would want 
to do more training of field teachers rmd seven Uioui-iht a newsletter would 
be valuable. Five advocated changing to school-paid field instruction in 
teaching centers, 

\Ihen enough time has elapsed for all the rosfonsen to he received, the 
data will be analyzed and evaluated. 

Of the 10^+ surveys mailed to field instructors, 81 ware returned. This 
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is a 7?.68'^ rotum, which is excellent, particularly in view of tho fact 
that no return envelope was* enclosed. This hUf. porcentage of retunis seems 

ft 

to indicate that clinical faculty Ims concern .^bout faciHtatini! cnimunica- 
tion between themselves and the school. It also suj^gests tliat they are in- 
terested in influencing school policy and decision-making, especially about 
matters which affect thoir j-orformance. 

Keaningful coinnents mrc written on the questionnaire by of the 
respondents. Several mentioned thni clinical faculty would have an oppor* 
tunity to feod back to the university the insights they have n^ined in the 
action laboratories of practice. Suggestions were nade t>int clinical faculty 
should have a cliance to be involved in the classroom, in college governance, 
and in curriculum planning of courses. For example, "VJe need mm-o input into 
policies mads by the school." 

Til© questionnaire was divided into two sections. The first section 
asked for clinical instructors' fee,lin^^''. about the effoetiveness of our pres- 
ent methods of school-ai^ency c )mmunication. The results are: 







Very 
Effective 


Kffoctive 


Vol 
Effective 


Ko 
Answer 


a. 


school newsletter 




^6.8;'. 


27*?^ 




b. 


faculty advisor 


16.0:5 


35.8 ' 


43.3^, 




c. 


field instructor meetings 




34.5^ 






d. 


clinical faculty representa^ 
tion on standing college 
conjmlttees 






19.7.^ 




o. 


I09I0OS and corresj;ondence 


ii.i;' 


59.2/^ 


22.2;^ 




f. 


annual field instructors' 
seminar 


13-5;^ 




22.2;? 





Those modes of comunication considered least effective are the faculty 
advisor and the field instructors' meetings • It is inters sting to note that 
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16^5 o£ the respondei^ts cunsiUerud t*;© faculty advisor -to -be very effective, 
• Fron written coKitssnta gn tliO survey, it app^?ars that those were r.ituaticiis 
u'hcre there had been regular rxietings lietweon the field instructor and faculty 
advisor, or whore the student had a pnrticul.jr problem with which the faculty 
advisor helped the agency instructor, Kleven respondents connented that 
faculty advisors are potentially an extremely effective conmunications measure 
if their roles were properly defined and strensthened. It was su{;gested that 
they make periodic visits to field agencies. Om clinical instructor said« 
"The faculty advisor was the first contact with Parry in which I felt I had 
been heard," The majority said they had lit.tle or no contact with their 
faculty advisor. 

Field instructor meetings were described as "too largo," "dry and boring, 
"vague and general" and "involving too many people with too many specializa- 
tions," They received the largest i^ercentage of "not effective** tallies and 
are clearly in disfavor. 

The largest nuiaber of "no answers** was 2Z,Z^ regarding clinical faculty 
representation on standing college committees. Thirteen respondents stated 
that they had no exi)erience with those comnlttees and did not understand their 
function. Typical corinents were, "The field does not hear what is happening 
in committees," "I've never been asked to be on one," and "I don't know what 
committees do." 

Clinical faculty consicier the irsost effective existing lines of coimnunica- 
•tlon to be mms and correspondence from the school, the school newsletterf 
clinical faculty representation on stpnding collegQ committees and the annual 
field instructors seminar. The large nunfcer of "no answers" on the field in- 
structor seminars seems related to many statements that respondents had not 
attended any seminars and hod no exi^erience with them. Some of them may be 

new to the faculty, and no seminars have tewi held yet this yenr. 



Tha second section of tho questionipira dealt with how helpful clin- 
ical instructors felt proposed new mothoUs of comiriunicaiion would be. The 
results ares 

Vexy Kot Ko 

!?elpful ;?elpful He^pf id Answer 

a. detailed descriptions of — » -/ 
content of academic courses 60»5f> 30.8'> 3.7» ^•9j« 

b. specific suggestions for 
relating course content 

to field worV 58.0,' 35.8:^ ZM 3.7^ 

c. listing of written course 
assignments relating to 

field woz1« 51.8?^ 35.8.^ 7M ^»9>^ 

d« school sponsored periodic 

workshops for the pun)Ose of , 

1) exi)laining course content ^^8,3^ 28.4> 14.o> B.fclj 

2) discussing field teaching ^ , ^ . 
nethods 59.3:^ 6,lf« 6.1a- 

3) field instructors presenting 
their methods of field teach- 
ing 53.1:; 27.2-4 1^.7-; ^.9-.' 

The majority of respondents rated all of tho suggested new lines of 
oomnunication very helpful. Comments were all positive, such as "Great idea,** 
and "This would be a big l,elp,'» Workshops explaining classroom course content 
were slightly less preferred. 

In general it appears that the existing means of communication vere 
rated significantly lower than the now modes proposed, which suf^gests that 
there is dissatisfaction with the communication now in effect and therefore 
clinical instructors are inclined to be enthusiastic about tryinj; new methods. 
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In conclusion, the results of this pracUcum have been wanifold* An 
analysis of the data roceivad £rvn t\o v.\iv\Q:r of the clinical faculty iintl 
tha preliminary ronults of the sui'vey ssnt to other schools of social work 
were presented to the subcommittee on conununicatioiu The response to the sur- 
vey shows that field instructors are frequently dissatisfied with the existing 
tneans of scbool-agencj' comnunication, esp^ciftlly the faculty advisor and field 
instructors' meoting. Tlie subconpitteo I'enctcd to these findings by racomnend- 
ing thnt the faculty aavisor's role be strengthened and emphasis put on their 
function as school-agency liaison pers-jns. It also decided to replace field 
instructor mfietings with periodic school-s on.sored workshops since this was 
clearly the preference of the clinical factjlty. The firct workshop hns been 
set up and win focus on fiold teaching n^^thod*? because clinical facxilty pre- 
ferred this topic (."^ee Api<endix S, V and V'. 

A majority of respont^ents to the survey felt dot dlod descriptions of 
the c .intent of academic coursos, specific su-t^estions for relitinft course con- 
tent to field work, and listing of written course assignnents rein tin?; to the 
field would all be very helpful. Therefore, an uutlino of inforn^otion thnt 
should be provided to clinical inotructors from teachers of rer^uired acadendo 
courses was devised and will be put into effuct nt the beginning of the Fall 
semester, 197^ (See Appendix F). 

At the outset of this study, there was little effective communication 
between the clinical faculty and academic faculty at the Harry Collo<»e School 
of Social Work. The clinical and academic faculty occupy horizontal jxjsitions 
in the line-staff organization of tlje college (Hee Appendix B). In discussing 
line-staff charts of colleges showinn the positions in the hierarchy and the 
Structures of the institution, niockcr, riummer and Richardson point out that: 
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am miimu 

«In practice, th« success of an orgar.ization doptindj? as mucl! upon I'.criz mtal 
cooporatiun and coordinatian :^s it does up^n vertical isnidementr^tion of auth- 
ority and responsibility.**^''' 

Coordination and cooporntion between acadomic and clinical faculty are 
necessary in order to hava cneaninj^ful and lo^-icnl educati.'nal programs for 
students, but the pucity contiuntcation made it difficult for the t«o to 
Work together. Throu^^h the institution of joint worksliops for facultv, re- 
vision of the field instructors' tnanual, sharing; in^'omative memos concerning 
class content an : assignments, and an inm'oved faculty advisor liaison r.yslem, 
the subcgmmittee xs underUkinf: to make it rossible for clinical and academic 
faculty to coordimte thnir instructionzil efforts. 



lo. Blocker, riummer, and" jtici:ardson, "o£jCit.', p. 17^7 
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In view of tliu enthusiastic ami protiuctivo activity of tlie subconmittiK^ 
to develop m^re effective school-agency coiiimunic.it i.>fi, nnd tha alacrity of t ■ f 
school a iriinistrntion t o imploment the aubcomioittee'ii au^;{»esti.)nr., it is rec- 
onmofidoa ti.ats 

!• Vho subcomniittee c.:>ntinua to brins' to f jnution the projects 
it is now ir. tliO process of exocuting: 

a) revising the Field Instructors' fanual 

b) re-defining and strength cnini; tlje Faculty Advisor's i-ole, 
especially in ralntion to scbool-a^lfincy cnnmunic.it ion. 

c) rftj^ulnr school-ni'onrored workshops on field teac'.iur. 

d) initiatin?; a system whereby classroom onntent nnd a^ency- 
rel.-ited ASfji^ninents aro oorTuxjicated to field teacher.'^. 

2, The agency-b.-iSffd clinical faculty of the Darry College araduato 
Hchool of Social W'T'k be apprised the results of tlic; survey 
sent to them and infonr^d thr.t the i rojects triey endorsed are 
being put into offoct In an efr.irt tv? ijn] rove school-agency 
comunicstion. 

3« The final results of tho sui'voy sent io the Dii-ector of Field 
Instruction of S^* graduate schools of social work be tnbulnted 
and analysed. 

4, Su^'gestions received frc;ni nthrr schools ^-^e Ci^nsidered by the suh- 
onmiTd.ttoc for utilisiation at Hnir^' College. 

5. TIio new njethods of comnunicotioii that are being instituted also 
bo evaluated to ticturirine th*^ir effectiveness in improving cooi- 
munication b-itwoi*.;; tho sch.ool and af^oncy-bused faculty: 
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a) workshops 

b) rovined mnnual 

c) inforinativa memo for clinicnl fnculty 

d) strengthoning the faculty advisor liaison .^^i^tcm 

6« The subcommittoc continue lo function tn difiCusf:, Inrovnte nnd 
iniplenient change in order to develop ''^nd institute r/jre effective 
communication beU:eon the school and agency-based faculty. 
?• A rej.ort of this investigation be published in ord'ir io m)\c 
available to other schools si^cific su,?^ger»tions for c;:i:i;r. with 
problems of communication^ 
If these reconnenJations are carried throu^;h, as riet^nis j.mbable ".t 1.! in 
tin;e, it is expected that they will bring about nore effective cumiDunication 
between the school of social work and aRency-b^socl fv^culty. Pc^tter conmunica- 
tion should improve tlie quality of field instruction by t^^nabling clinical fac- 
ulty to: a) achieve a bettor rel^itionship with the school, b) articulate class 
nnd field teaching, c) give their teaching roles f^reater priority, and d) parti- 
cipate more actively in the governance of their collogot 

As that groat Arr.orican philosopher, Togo, once s?} m', **Vfe have met t^ e 
eneriy, and it Is usf** 
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MeQtlnr, of the committee t-r> i^pvolon more effecti\'e 
communic^'it ion between tha r.chool »Tnc! .-i,?iie»ncy-b.ised 
faculty. 

TlfC: Wodnesclriv, At 30 p.m, 
DAT!^: Jnmiiry ?0, \97^t 
PLACr:: Social V^orV. Loun,ff,e» 
Pnrry College 

Chnirmnn: lois Krop 

Commitm Memhcrn 

Sharon Ally 
Willian 3nrr 
David FiV:e 
Carolyn Goldrnth 
Mildred Inhoim 
John McCormick 
James Morro%' 
Dale Paialison 
Reva Wise 
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- David ana Ciiroiyn CQiaraUx. . 

__b6s?r ..that: . fho cvk-;'^:?-^:^^ r.Oa^us jm- t;;U^i.«ji a.sv..i:.ei.v;-. o.-t. luinioal facyiyy m^-yibo'-'j. iiad 
fa.tttfie>^^ etc.. had ifjllcv.Md , 

hut r.o or.o j.o^qr. iwitfj.nf ieJ rt-.at ic: is n^^i^^'a* ,'k>«inr, of ccTO:u:ilcaC;lG).i ^i^vailafcas* 

ir!??a crha dipcus^i'/r^t tik^c; fic?:^,d xn•.;^!^i;■i^-o:"" iV'^.-d (1) iec-llno ol- c;.^ii^act: ami in- 
loy various cl!^sr,r^ii t^r^d .-.bfit v.hoy a-:o c'iT.r?\\:?:Iv j.fwcniag; C'*) Ari ;.';:ri\nv-.ic'i rit:\':v.v. 

7h<4 rolo o.t rho facivl.ty r^'-.'v1.':.-.i?> war. d:lGr?t!ir,;.,'vi ,-<v'c} xcn adq^u.^cy ^-.tin iu«^?Tion'.>ij^ 
lack of clar-?»£y st-.-ou^"; ti^o salc^ 

riie tanual v.as seen a-, cj^'-r^-] n\^r7i.v-> of fmunrKdf^df:to dvid Is bci^.j wdott'd. John 

Ther* is a need for Gpec:UiCB ir^a tho rn?hc>v'?. an ic^ uhaj; is mcnSrirt in t-bo v*)y d: 

date .should b© Ssr.n.^ tcs the rig^jr.'ien. Ai.?/0. i^hr^ ^clic-^l ti.7t^dr, to i'm:ia::''.\,6r.-,d vhc<?r 
€a^3h agcnrjy hag a^jaiXablo in vha wciy c^f, casein cu^rj ^y^«sn';U''iic«s and as-rJuin st;udeijiCs 
a«;*x5-^^l?ifj?,y vdfh groat caro. 

It .as 5rjiounc<*d Ch/\i t'O woffk^hops ai^o p^aii^-.ed i'c^-? i:hi.s -sprlTiq as'O'UJ^d tha ccjs^tewt 
ot fisld i.nstrs'ECCiwi, a?;d these QOi\ld bo tt:U,'(l r.^/^j.^* clOiiv?;iy to the i>.eca- df»fc:?il:-ihi 
obcr^e, ilUds-cd Xrhelr* araj DalPi paijdieorj C4'l4'ri.d i-o voztk .ich Ivioo o-a chir,« 

It an alro uogf>itrd that l-he rcn.nvi?:»:cf' cK-^r'-f poftd s.f.^h c^tli€>f? r.chaoi?* oi .oolril 
•'Offk dr> to ho* they J^ar.'dl*^ t'he.u? CQff.;nui<.lc«ii--.si'>/fu ^nm I'ios'rycr.- offered to opk on Chi 

l^is Kyop sugflcsced sf-hat; fhe {:oko iwco-.llat« :.vg':i*^rtton tro <rh«» Cii!T;?ioulyjn Cora 
ftdttee that ar^ irtforwative mer^O' hp. ^.eat I/.«Arj Irts'oruiitcsjri, «ic*eh acadCTiirs 

Ittstr-UGto? v:h:f.ch is vc:-^y pTrsam-^tilc; i.- .■ ,.-.ji'.o, i..pc'..5:U'.*.c ccn^-cs-jt r.ivd ^'iApn-t'lcnaas 
fos* students to w.i^Ui ',-.jxj :,.s a:,&3y, ;,.,r. i.i; • . 
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A committee h'l.s '^ormH*! t..-. develop mom offfiotWe oritnmunicatiori 

between ^-irry Cone.rG nrtf.ortl of Hociwl WorV «nfi «f*encv-bn!;.jd fac ilt.v. 
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pAiiRv nnijw?; nr}h)Oh of nmht work 

1. Mow effectlv*^ you f<^t^' o?ich if l.hp fi>Mni^init Mni* at, present in onUblif^hinfT 



a) sehonl nuwr>lotter 

b) faculty ^idvi.^or 

cV flRld Inntruetijr mc^tin^^s 

d) ciinlc^l fncnlt^^ repr**!^**ntnt Inn 
cn stand In^; college G«>niinlttt^e.s 



Verv Kfftnitive Kffective Kot Kff^ctavQ 



iHy - - 



\hw h^*lpful W(>!ild t^v foljnwlnr be to vou in yotir tr/ichinR of soci^^l work 
Btudonti? In th^ field? 



fl) detailed de,scri rtinns of content 
of acade?ni3 courses 

<5t>ec\fi c sutrr^^'st i ons for rel nt ini^ 
course content to field work 

c"^ ilr^tini? v^f written nnnrne n?;.s1.rn- 
jnonts n^lntinp; to field v^)rk 

d) school spon'^turf^d perWvii^ vinrk- 
shops for th^ pur'^ose of: 

1) explaininr course cnnti^^nt 

2) di'?CMS??nnf? field ti^^'iciiiriK 
methods 

3) f^^ld 5n5>truc!torn p!^^sr»nt Jnr 
thrM r ti('th(ni*i of f^ehi t^nct' inp; 



3^ Tio yrvi Itf^vo any suniT^st t '>ns for ^^ns > 1 1tr^Mnf^ c >mmnnic!nt 1 o?^ hotween thf» .schnol 
and cllnic^tl fac^nty'^ If 5?n, nlen.^^^ re ort, them i})*> hncW of tbi*^ nhpnt* 



?Q01 N.^. 195th Drive 

!*Ior^h Vian-.i ^ftach, Fla. ?3l6H 
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BARRY 
SCHOOL OF 



SOCIAL 
WORK 




Februar:^' 21, l$Jk 



Director of Field Instruction 



Dear Sirs 

ThQ Field Instruction Committee of Parry College Graduate School 
of Social Work is at present searoldng for new or improved motliods 
of conOTunication between field instructors and the school. In 
atten.pting to improve this communication vjs are culling upon the 
assistance of the graduate schools of social work thrtiughout the 
nation. V/e would be nore than fjrateful for your responses to 
the enclosed questions and any additional consents vou feel would 
be helpful to us. 

It is the intention of tJjis conmitteo to provide the results of 
findings to each school of social work requesting; these findinfis. 
Ti.ank -jon for your coop -ration and i lense r-ignify if you would 
like a copy of our findings. 



Very truly yours 



Jarces Morrofr? 

Field Instruction Committee 



^closure 
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11300 NX SECOND AVENUE 



MiAMi SHORES. FLORIDA 33161 



TELEPHONE (305) 758 3392 



BAHHY COLLEGE SCi'OOL 0^ SOCIAL WORK 
SCrcOL-FmO AGSKCY CCiW-:UNICATIt)ti -jUlilSTICUNAII^ 

1, Which of the following nnthods do you use for coffimunicstion with your 
field faculty? 

Mgular newsletter ( ) information menod ( ) 

Faculty liaison persons ( ) 
course descriptions given to field instructors ( ) 
trainiag sessions ( ) feriodic workshops ( ) 

annual fall workshop (or planning session) ( ) 

Others — 



II. Coinroent on the relative value of these methods, as you see it. 



in. What other m-ithods would you use if you had euditional resources? 



Schools 

Please return tos 

janios Koi-row 

Field Instruction Comnittee 
Barry College .'School of Social Work 
11300 N.B. 2nd Avenue 

Kiami, Florida 33161 
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U::*. Co*n--n.;r i:a,:» moot in" 

♦lov; .-in'! onv> of* t:!v.vn h v, ifc'^ r,>«' hu", i 'if^r.r. for Thr^ full iro. il r fr. .•>. 
to tnfomat ion cr.ch-^'^^rn \n ^{-j^ r.chonl. 

Alr,o we hnve ho'^n T^'-or! by th?» riom ro con^-id'^r rhf» I'^p-ict of the f'>:ol 

<inortTr»r> on th** i^cbooT'n r •l\ic-'> t i r>n'» 1 '■^re;**^*"'"? nn:' t!^ rcco'n'".'"»ni:' -t crsotiri- 

^oncy •."•l.nn In the .->vo"!T: rhif rntic- in^, '■•rohlH' t-l v-^ ^^>^.^ nnc^'or tinrv-l- 

tain t:'ia Ctirront: cln r.'; /f : nlH rrhn.-V.i1r., 

rlonne come. And nlon'n'> hrin-* ir^.-i-n" ^Hont tho<?€» nntfer.«!, Th-'nkf;, 



cc: loin P.ilov 
L. Kron 
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To; Acjoncy Oascd Tield Instructors 

fromi Executive Committee, Assn. of Agency Based Field Instructors 

Rg; A:3scciotion mortinQs 

In the past, ug hnve mat primarily monthly prior to Mr, Oarr'c 
regular monthly nontinq, l\lou uo havn iU members, uhich ia nn 
unuioldy numbar. 

Tho Association has boon the instrument through uhich ue voiced 
our concern to the school. Our concerns from last academic year 
vjore presented to the school in a meeting in August, 1973, Ue 
hav/o boen assured that ue uiU knnu uhirh students are to bo placed 
at our aoencios sooner than in the past. All of you should have 
roceiuod totico ^ re: courses field ii^structors can take at Barry 
and tHc procedure. 

Our biggest concern has been bottf^r cummunication bctuetjn the - 
cchnol and the field. Some of you aignfid up at the Inst field 
Instructors' meoti nq „t£i uork on took forrnn nr subcommittees of 
the Field I^structlnn Committoe. One of thoso sub-commit tons is 
currently uorking on this area, and is ncking input from Fiold 
Instructors. nombDrc should gut some feed back as to prngreso from 
this oub"cammi ttG0# 

Thus, it seems that regular mootings may not bo noeriori ns in tho 
past, Ue would like to recommend that association members cuntact 
a member of the executive committee re: any concerns you may have 
that should be brought to tho total membership and meetings can be 
called as needed. Also, if any of you object to this plan, please 
let the executive committee knou in uriting. 

FuiLn^'mffoHi ^M^''"'^?. : "^^^i^ Frumberg, Sec , -Treasurer . 

tvaiyn nilledge, Vice-Chairman 

3d 



Fi-iOK; David Plko, -Or^n ••.•.a.*'^;.,,v.> ^ .'.Iv.'U X''rJ:' v-..?L^ir;^* ox::ii,\c:-:ct» 

^md pycv^;eG.>is ::.\;;r.uir.U'ai:inA I'.aLf.-^)! .i.V'd rUs climtol faculty. 

Oi'.o ;iScfa'/:,ord.-\'a;iv,^ ^.<l,l he !'tn7: -'.r; i-al,'. dci^uir.ryii: should .l;iv»*i»ic-hc!d 

Yc g^.ve uc ci J5uc;xi-m:lv-:g rlclaa ;).'= i-Jif^ owi't: 4U er^nnBLiC that v.ouid 
ba, v/llT. yuij pS/^ase cjlv^i mo i:-'/i':o f'.vaauir.uviu'iq th« nat^.*5 ci suoh assign- 
ni-cutii th& fi!/n;t yaa? t,iotiud;5 >..tj4v,*!'5^(&) i\un- you tavujht: t-ci^anfj) 
thin yoas-? If: ouch. a>;i;i{jnjn«3iS:s cv-j m\:Q ymv coisa-ss nvi.linQp yov 

could fiwbn^.t that. 

PIciaoQ also off 62? i'e6U3l:ioi."-. v.:>d Ideas ahovrC this ftugcissMon . 

Thvink you. 
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* ' T 1 ■ r ^ q ^ ^ « ,^ ^ ^ 

I *^ ^ rrn c *^ L " r> ^ ^ f t" ^ 
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..: -^•^■f.ry}:ru4.c-it 4..ir . , * 



^ I ^ 

S7*c:ific ^ vii'.^i ,.\ --^ f ■ ■ 

f .i ^M" 'J ^- I f .f^ r ' Ir; ■; r» , ■ f, . , , 
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M r M C A M n !j M 

f^r:i >^rt:. Loii: Krcp , DATE 2/:.i>/yA 

^j-pp^^^"' " ■ " Ooyco l"4dova, "fiocy Uarry t'ohaol oV t'.oaial Work ' 

---^U J E; C.T : ricld Tniitruutor ^v :'.ua)i.t: ioniuii?i4 « _:-^i ui V.dition 

Mailt^d out Liitj qiiv- tiomulre:; (L^ainplt; encloned vnth memo) to I1r: 
uncht.'cki^d luifiuv' on y4>iiT' llr.t ul ol.Jn.lca.l } viuvtlty (eno,'!o:;t?d ) . You 
v/ll I Tiot:uu; i nuidi' i Icv^ jwjl.f:. iHit i i I'd.i luj 1 iu' tnajj-lruj ! lt;t o!i it; for 
your btinulif. Ur, liku wi'Otu thu juuiau to aucOiniMny tlu; quu;jtiuiuia:iiH', 
I irigntni your nimo to it (v.dth Initials)- Hope that's o.k. 

If there 13 anythinq iurther I can do, ploase let me ki:ow. 



Encloj.ureo: 

Cample 2rd edition c:[ue:vtionnairo 
ilinloal J'anuH'v lAM: 

Willt*'r':.l.<'<ii';, |iu;' I. juiill I i ft- 



-ERJC^ 
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- <^^tlim of information to be provided to clinical instruotors 
^^^^ teachers of ra^uirsd academic courses at the teginning of the 
Fall semester, 197^. 

1. Title nf Course 

2, Student's Field 'Jork fSotnester 

1 - 2 - 3 - ^ 
3< Basic Textbooks used 
^» C incise Sumnaiy of course content; 



3# Assignments which relnte to field work. 

Date completion of each assignment is expected. 




APfSNDK Q 



Dear Jnck; 

roq^iired *:ic^'^r'on:>lc cc^r^'-*'*'^ .'^tr t*"*^ v^^^^*^ the f'^T^ <?-!^*^^^r<?ri 

hoplnp; thin 1? th? of fcr^i-^t ^^hich ^^c^^ ^plf ^^om!.':^ be 

Dractical to innpleT^csnt . Cn*^ ^^o*: Ir't i^-^^r,t f ^ ^ w^qv^^ -^-^ r^^e^ 
It can bo dorj''!^ ro I cin r^^'^ort i^-^c^' to t'^r co•*1'-^tt :c'' 

Th2 co-^*nlttce nlf^o folt th^-^t ^^'^^oc! t-h? r^'^ul^^ of t!^^ «?urvc7 
CO ^nr, th<2 rolo of the fnct^lt*' i?.f^vlror t^r^^^-^ ♦^'trdrrh 
They recoTi'^end thnt tho frri'lt"*' ^^i-*?,^.-^^ <^Hf»nl,^ -^'i^^'^ ^^^ctor 
/effort to d^v^lo^ /mr^ ^^tr^ 1^ pr^f^rl C'^'^*^*it^1 triors 1^^^''<? *:^th 
tho ^ield Instructorn • To vo\! ^o^l **^n^ thi<" o-^*^ hr> i v -le^'^^^to'^'^ 

Trank? for yotir coo*"or"^tlc*^* 



cc: Dvi''/id Fike 
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BAhhY CCIXSQS - SCHOOL OF SuCIAL VX)RK 



Fresent: I'rs. Wise, >!rs, Krop, Ks. Ischdlin, 

Mrs* Faulison, and Kr, Sarry« guest. 



!• It vas decided that the ucrkshop should be moved to Friday, April 5t 
to allow enuugU notice to field lAstruotors. 

2, Lois Krop described the development and use of leamixig modules in 
the field, giving the teaching of relationship as an example of a 
module. She described it as a useful tool in relating the field 9Xm 
perience to the classroom. From this developed the idea of using 
the group sessions to work with faculty in the social vovk practice 
seqi^nce on the creation of selected leaziiing modules. 

3, .To involve as many field instructors as possible, the cormtteo will 
appoint facilitators and recorders for each gnnip as well as hosts 
for the coffee and registration* 

^. The goal of the workshop is to involve field instructors and class-^ 
roon faculty in specifying learning cto;Jeotives and devising learning 
activities to meet these objectives. Facility will need to have sorao 
objectives already selected and resource material available. 



RWj jp 

3/13/7^ 
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•^'Intake Inrervio'-o.ny ^" oi* ''p^i^c ri^corcli^ti'^ fcnml^S;^ 
setting.^. 



For aUdicionai iiif oriTsa&lo??^ puem^ &»«ia y#A»e, 7S5-S33a, Exfeenslor> *'3i5 
flXJ^SE KETURH EKCWEC ^&aii:av.AXr >i Si^.r THAMK YOU. 



^ J' ;!'■:( 'n)^;^\_ rc'riM'r ^ 

"tairt copy , la...i: ^!;,-/L' ^ .:'U,1.4*;:u ..^f ^-.Jn^ v^-uiIimI v..<'i <^c5 <:h,i.vH'f-'iU \vich << 



of ^ ■ i^;^ to X vx\7: ^ l-Yi) il^Uiv-^ntot^v: h<^*?rt h^'^x-vi ou': ft./ 

'-wi»6k. i.cir. K/i^j?i wan glv& a i-^^^h^tto ol^ ^in^ Wc-:*Rr4i;)]"> Tei^rhifd^ M^<jMl-rr^. 
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APPENDIX U 



BftBRY COU£G£ « SCHOOL OF SOCIhh WCRX 
COMMXTXES CM COMMUNICATICai B£tW££N 
SCIIOQL t FIELD It^UCra^ PSESESSS: 



:Ti?iday, 4/5/74 



A Workshop for SsilO^Sy^toss FicSd In&tjpuetoss 



X;00 - S-OO P.M. 

*<The U8« of Pacikag«d Ttaching; Modules dA Field Histvuotioii*' 

LOIS XROP 

2i00 - 2;30 P.M. 

COFFEE SmX 
g;30 - 4i00 P.M. 

GE^OUP DISCUSSION SESSIOIiS 

Snail groups of field instructors will aeet In wovkshop sessions 
to oreste their own teaching oodulss* Each spKiup wilX have a faculty 
<»eal^ep f vos tho sooial work pvaetice sequenoo to sewa as a r«80ut>oa 
pecson. Each group will work on a salaotad unit of Ibamiitg sudi 
as "ralatiimship,* "intake interviawingp** or *f(apoees$ reeovriing* to 
f orvulate individualized teaching nodules for use in thaiv field 
settings. 



RESOURCE PARXIdPAMSSdlllD SUBJECTS: 
"Educational Diagnosis" 
"Hashing a Student Know" 
*'Int;e^iewisig the Agenoy" 
^Zenaifiation" 

"Feeliiigs People Bving to Groins* 

4iOO * 4i30 P.M. 

p£si>Bacx sBssioii ^ smsms cr urns & mmmcss 



«AMBS FURDGK 

Khmmm 

MIUAM fillSR 



Jeittittf e lfi«lx»e$ 

Shaven Ally 
David Fike 
Mildred Isheis 
«|aaes Norroff 



fllUiaM g*rr 
Caseiyn 6e2dM^ 
John tfoCorsick 
Dale PauUson 
l«oia Ke^t Chairpareon 



SO 



, workshop ior •Jyi.^ietits Fi*iJd txis^rucfeOKS 



Ihils «K>.«k9hop has i?t2€-*i d«ai^r.t»tJ to meet: tf.« v«que6t of fieXd instryyt^^s for 
iiterc?^sed ojfflmujii«2d«i^»n befuew«n *hf? fi«Xd ^mi tha gUsssco«„ We he*. - tried 

• K ? . teaching. We wou^ .AK*i ^U^diH'^ this exercise was asetul 

i> ^fteipuig ycu to pi.in yous? ow» «Q«ichlny w\trh so.idX v^ork. stuciemts in the 
f:c If -ifi* these qus8*:ic3miaiies will U Jised r.o plan future 

.la 1 fouHi^this vwjiS*kU»<^p to I'H 



a. Is the ccir^cepf of teavHiing m:,i!iiles applicablo in ycup i>ai?s;iiular 
agenoy settii.sj? ' *«» «^ 

*i} yes poasibly a"^ kkji 

3. WgtOd yau ui:ilia«. vhtt ajcdola cciHiftp^ Jlii fieid inats?ucs?io:\'/ 

a) def.Miitsly b; pgssifely <;) ri5?: ever 

4- Would you iittes'^stei iii a father expa<*ffa<tlt}:n of thio conccut 
at: a tuttara wox*£:icp? 

a^ ye^ b) pcss. i»iy c) 

5« How well do you thSJi^k vhe ff^idule coi^^icpi- woald serve iii »«ie;iiiu 
th« followi4;g hasU pn^^hlm^ in field jUistcucfion; 

A. Integration of class contewtic a^id field expwienoe 

a) ve*y w»*il ii) me-a.ss^tdly \v«jJL ^> not vevy veil 

fl. Piwviding eq^ial fjpportwUtv fci? bas^.o fi«ld learniJig in a 
variety of diverse s»,i!?'',5Litjti 

a) very well Ig KOdescatel:/ well aot ve«y vvll 

C« Px«C4iwtiii^g an ina3?«»ac«i indft^pef^J-ence o£ tJ>e studefit fws<x his 
sv^erviso£* 

al v««y well i^; r,icd«iav«.lv ^#11 e) j^t vety well 
6, Do you feel ttmv v^vU&hop of vype would ba useful? 



aUGGSSTlQNS: 

W©uW you ^ willing tc w<«k fig* a eomtttee/ 



I certify that I have read this practicum report and have 
(jiscussed its contents with the writer. 



t*J^t-Oj T>1ynsjiun» uf peer reader j 

I ct i tify that 1 have ruad ttijj pfdCticum report and have 
tij<icu''.s«d itt, contents with the vi<riu>r. 




wate; (^ynature of peer reader) 

1 cL'rtifi' that I have read this practicum report and have 
discussed its contents with the writer. 



iaate) /^signature of peer reader) 




....«.,..,,,, »,,.,,.,,,, 

I certify that I have read thi . practicum report and that in my 
opinion it conforms to accepUble standards for practicums in the 
Uoc*'or of Education Program. 



TSateT"" (Signature of Practicum Director) 



S2 
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